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MATTHEW ARNOLD AND AMERICAN 
LETTERS TO-DAY 

Half a century ago Matthew Arnold in a famous passage in 
Essays in Criticism sought to lay hold of the cause of our disap- 
pointment in the literature of that brief, splendid, idealistic wave, 
commonly known as the Romantic Movement, from which our 
present literature plainly derives : — 

"It has long seemed to me that the burst of creative 
activity in our literature, through the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, had about it in fact something premature; and that 
from this cause its productions are doomed, most of them, 
in spite of the sanguine hopes which accompanied and do 
still accompany them, to prove hardly more lasting than 
the productions of far less splendid epochs. And this pre- 
matureness comes from its having proceeded without hav- 
ing its proper data, without sufficient material to work with. 
In other words, the English poetry of the first quarter of 
this century, with plenty of energy, plenty of creative force, 
did not know enough. This makes Byron so empty of mat- 
ter, Shelley so incoherent, Wordsworth even, profound as 
he is, yet so wanting in completeness and variety." 

With this prematureness, Arnold went on to contrast the widely 
diffused and securely held spiritual wealth of the great ages, 
such as the Greece of Pindar and Sophocles and the England of 
Shakespeare. In such ages, he points out, the creative power of 
the writer was inspired and nourished by a current of "fresh 
thought, intelligent and alive", in which he found his materials 
ready to hand. 

When it was written, this diagnosis of the Romantic Move- 
ment was plausible : to-day it is conclusive. It is plain now 
that the Romantic Movement was premature and insubstantial; 
that it is not enough to become aware, as the romantics did, of 
the boundlessness of life and the delights of the emancipated 
imagination ; that in proportion as the human soul annexes ter- 
ritory, the need of genuine conquest — of governance — is in- 
creasingly imperative. In the welter in which things now toss, 
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fewer and fewer are seeking a wider welter, more and more are 
seeking for some principle of control. 

The premature Romantic Movement soon gave place to the 
Victorian Interlude, in which common-sense rejected the caprices 
of the romantic outlook, without being able, however, to estab- 
lish a firm reality instead. Mid-Victorianism was Romanticism 
compromising and becoming respectable. Then, in Swinburne, 
Morris, and others, came a revival of the enthusiasm of the first 
quarter of the century, and finally the prettiness and naughtiness 
of the fin de Steele. The twentieth century, thus far, has made 
no contribution, except that involved in working out, in an eager, 
radical spirit, what was implicit in the art and thought of the 
nineteenth century. 

All these phenomena have been equally observable in Ameri- 
can letters. Poe was our type of the premature, insubstantial 
romantic. In the great period of New England, an anaemic 
Transcendentalism showed the effects of the Puritan starvation 
of the imagination : the lesser men went up in the air, the greater, 
aware that they "did not know enough", studied rapturously 
and became critical rather than creative. The central figure in 
that motley crew of hungry idealists was Emerson. If it was 
he who drafted America's "intellectual Declaration of Indepen- 
dence", as we have been saying ever since Holmes said it; it 
was he, also, it is important to remember, who showed impres- 
sively that independence meant, not a rejection of Europe 
and the past, nor yet imitation, but assimilation of them. 
What would Emerson have been without Europe and the past 
— without Wordsworth and Coleridge, Shakespeare and Bacon 
and Milton ; above all, Plato and Jesus? New England had a 
current of ideas, an abundance of "fresh thought, intelligent 
and alive", partly set in motion by Emerson and partly setting 
him in motion — Emerson, the most important writer in prose in 
the nineteenth century, in Arnold's judgment. But it was the 
capricious side of Emerson, his idiosyncratic, " follow-your- 
genius" side, his German Transcendental rather than his Platonic, 
that most powerfully attracted his contemporaries and successors, 
including Whitman. The Transcendental current of ideas — the 
only effective current in mid-century America — was already sub- 
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siding when Whitman, who is reported to have said that he was 
simmering, simmering, till Emerson brought him to a boil, gave 
new life to some of the Concord doctrines. 

Whitman, the precursor of nearly all our present art, absorbed 
eagerly the Transcendental assertion of the ego, combining it 
with a vision of the American nation as transformed by the Civil 
War and the Industrial Revolution. But "with plenty of energy, 
plenty of creative force", he manifestly "did not know enough", 
and, unlike his New England "master" (to use his own word), 
was apparently intoxicated with his immaturity and his self- 
sufficiency. In him the creative force, of which he had an ad- 
mirable profusion, gave expression, not to a sound, varied, com- 
plete vision of reality, but to a confusion of values perhaps un- 
equalled in all literature. He nourished himself, not on the 
past, which is the sum of all that we know, but on the future, 
which is for us empty of content. He nourished himself, not on 
Europe and Asia, where civilization has run a secular course full 
of instruction, but on America, a land of promise. His imma- 
turity is that of a genius living, with the "insouciance"of the 
animals he emulated, in the present moment. If in his poems 
he professed to "absorb the past", he meant unconscious ab- 
sorption, as domestic animals may be said to have absorbed 
their wilder ancestors. He was nakedly contemporaneous, as 
we have been ever since Whitman. Since 1855 we have 
done little more than to make Whitman respectable — by out- 
yawping him. 

But if the current of fresh, intelligent thought does not yet 
flow, even after three quarters of a century, we are at last mak- 
ing visible progress in the creation of the conditions for a lit- 
erary period. For one thing, we are not slothful, but furiously 
busy, and if we ever get busy about the right things are likely 
to achieve good work in abundance. Again, we are unanimously 
calling for an adequate literary criticism — a literary criticism 
that will recognize an exceptional writer when he emerges, aid 
young writers of promise, disparage the commonplace literature 
that pours from the presses, and render clearer to writers and 
readers alike what admirable thing it is that our contemporary 
literature is really, if unconsciously, striving to attain. 
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Then, we are clearing the ground of academic pedantries, 
with a view to restoring the old intimate relation between our 
universities and our letters. The revolt against our tendency to 
an inhumane, mechanical scholarship has passed from disrespect 
to scorn, but if the good qualities of that scholarship, which cer- 
tainly needed to be developed, have been indiscriminately at- 
tacked along with the bad, they are now so well entrenched that 
they may safely be trusted to take care of themselves. In par- 
ticular, the critics of the school of Croce have served the cause 
of sound letters by their furious onslaught against the pedantries 
clustering thickly round artistic "types". Our modern School- 
men, in their zeal for the study of types of literature, have plainly 
inclined to ignore literature itself, and to give us instead all the 
facts, and much that is not fact, about "tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, 
tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene individable, or poem 
unlimited". No, this will never do. But it must be added that, 
if one hears far too much of types within the universities, one 
hears too little of them among our creative writers. 

The ground is being cleared, again, of a far more noxious 
growth — the "heresy of the Didactic", the belief that the end of 
art is moral edification. In Puritan New England this belief was 
an expression of a vital faith, a completely sincere philosophy 
or theology of life. In twentieth-century America, however, 
it is merely a survival of a discarded theology — does not spring 
from a vital faith, is not really sincere, is, in a word, hypocritical. 
For this reason it has invited the fanatical attacks of Mr. 
Mencken, Mr. Dreiser, and others, who, if they do not deserve the 
credit of having slain the heresy, have at least given it public 
burial. Smug morality is no longer defended by responsible 
persons; the heresy of the didactic is no longer fashionable 
among intelligent writers. 

But in their zeal our emancipators of the Mencken type 
have overshot the mark. There are moral heresies in art, but 
there is also a place for morality in art. Although morality can 
never be the end of art, which has its own valid end, yet ethical 
standards are indissolubly united with aesthetic standards. We 
moderns have rediscovered the organic unity of man's constitu- 
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tion; yet curiously enough we continue to divide the organism 
into mechanical compartments — as when we assert that the 
aesthetic consciousness has nothing to do with the moral. The 
Greek lawgiver Aristotle, while proclaiming in the modern 
spirit that the end of art is pleasure, is typically Hellenic when 
he assumes, throughout his Poetics, that the aesthetically right 
involves the morally right, since poetry is an imaginative imita- 
tion or expression of reality. The pleasurable end is defeated 
by a violation of man's moral consciousness, for the illusion of 
reality is impossible in such cases. The Greek, indeed, would 
not have understood what is meant by an unethical aesthetic, 
and it is doubtful whether those who embrace this paradox know 
what they mean by it. If the American writers of the future 
devote themselves to this confusion, the outlook for our litera- 
ture is indeed dark. Its romanticism would thus grow more 
and more fantastic; its realism, losing all contact with ethical 
reality, would become meaningless. 

Turning from negative to positive achievement, what is there 
to report? In negations we abound: what are our affirmations? 
Explicitly our critics and implicitly our creative writers alike 
affirm but one thing, that art must express life. If you ask 
them what life is, they will answer abruptly or explain at length 
that it is a muddy confusion. Yet it is precisely the business 
of art to show aesthetically, by a profound expression of emo- 
tion — by a "criticism of life", in Arnold's intellectual way of 
viewing it — that some degree of clarity is discernible in this 
confusion. Art cannot disavow its share in this immemorial 
quest of humanity ; it is the glory of art, indeed, that it uses, 
fuses, all the powers of human consciousness and applies them 
to all of life with an impartiality impossible to the philosopher, 
the moralist, the religionist, the natural scientist. The critic who 
accepts a muddy confusion is spiritually bankrupt. To apply 
values to literature, he must have them, either old values or new 
values, but always fresh and vital values. What kind of values 
are being applied to literature to-day? 

Alas, they are not fresh and vital, but stale and musty, the 
sickly heritage of that splendid but premature and insubstantial 
spiritual activity of the early nineteenth century. Even before the 
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war there was a growing sense of their inadequacy ; the war has 
made them rapidly seem repellent. A worn-out individualism, 
or throwing off of all traditional bonds; a worn-out humanitarian- 
ism, or ineffectual outpouring of sympathy without a firm per- 
ception of the deeper relation of man and man ; a worn-out 
naturalism, or insistence on man's place in nature to the exclu- 
sion of any other place ; — it is increasingly evident that in these 
gospels of half-truth no hope exists either for human society or 
for art. There has also been a growing awareness, since 1914, 
of our need of the historical sense. The Great War was at first 
astonishing rather than deeply disturbing ; but when it became 
clear that America must wage her first European war, and when, 
presently, American citizens from Peoria and Natchez and Salt 
Lake City found themselves fighting for Serbia in supposedly 
decadent France where Caesar had once fought, disquieting influ- 
ences began to play upon our characteristic contemporaneity. 
The war over, we recoiled ; we would return to our old dream of 
geographical isolation and timelessness. But again we experi- 
enced the disquieting influences ; again the perception that 
genuine peace and normalcy cannot be attained by one people 
alone; again the dawning recognition that secession from history 
was never possible for long and may never be possible again at 
all. At length even entangling alliances began to wear a new 
aspect. 

Thus, while our writers and critics continue to call for a 
forward-looking and distinctively American art, and paradoxi- 
cally go on repeating ad nauseam the romantic and realistic for- 
mulas of the age that is moribund if not dead, the day is prepar- 
ing when a new vision of life and of art and of America's place 
in the community of nations will give direction and effect to our 
furious literary energy. To-day we are still absorbed in nature, 
which Wordsworth found totally good and Mr. Hardy, at length, 
totally evil, and which we find good and bad in varying pro- 
portions; our romanticists are still immersed in natural feeling, 
our realists in natural fact and natural law. But nature is 
beginning — is it not? — to be a little wearisome, to show itself 
for what it is, a source of immediacy, of vital experience, but 
not of light. It (we used to say "she") offers a challenge, but 
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no answer, merely throwing us back upon ourselves. Surely the 
very thing that we now deplore — our sense of alienation from 
the current of nature's life — will some day be the cause of our 
rejoicing. In that day spiritual attainment will no longer be 
measured by the abandonment of one's humanity, but by the 
realization of it. 

Now, the realization of what is human demands, first of all, 
the abandonment of contemporaneity. So long as we cherish 
the purpose of sinking into the life of nature, whether this 
means refuge in a land of dreams or absorption into the elan 
vital as it pursues its blundering way, it behooves us to forget 
the human past and to live in the present. But so soon as we 
cherish the purpose of understanding our humanity, the reverse 
is true : we are human in proportion as we reject the contempo- 
raneity of the animals and bring to bear upon our present life 
all the wisdom of our own past and the past of the race. 

This is not to say that we are to attempt that most im- 
possible of things (if impossibles are comparable) — a return to 
the past. There are always many admirable persons who per- 
ceive the fine qualities of certain past epochs so vividly that 
they imply, if they do not assert, that we should reverse our di- 
rection and return to the mode of life and thought of those 
epochs. We are not going to do that, because we cannot and 
will not. If we are to bring our complex constitution into har- 
mony, however, we must make sure that the past is not lost, 
does not become a source of mere antiquarian research, nor a 
refuge from the actual world of experience, but that it is made 
vital by application to the present. We shall then be living, 
not in the present, like the lower animals, but in history, as 
man must. 

One begins to weary, not only of nature, but also of the ideal ; 
of nature, or the present, and of the ideal, or the future. 
We are not going to renounce nature, but to assert our humanity; 
and we are not going to renounce ideals, but to prize standards. 
It is plain that ideals are a necessary part of man's equipment, 
since everybody has them, and in their holy name as many crimes 
have been committed as in the holy name of liberty. It should 
also be plain that ideals are inevitably most uncertain, since 
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they look to the future, which is so uncertain that its contents 
are as manifold as men are abundant. If the idealist would 
avoid winging his way up to a private limbo instead of the 
abodes of reality he must subject his ideal to the test of stan- 
dards, which may be found, not without labor and pain, in the 
secular experience of the human race. 

Viewed in terms of literature, the foregoing conclusions mean 
that no worthy achievement can result from our present preoccu- 
pation with nature, with the contemporary, and with the future; 
and that the literature of to-morrow, if it is to equal the litera- 
ture of the past, must, like that literature, be both humanistic 
and traditional. From the romantic criticism of Schlegel and 
Coleridge to the "expressionist" criticism of the disciples of 
Signor Croce, we have heard a great deal of the organic nature 
of the work of art, but very little of the organic nature of art 
itself. As M. Firmin Roz pointed out in a letter the other day 
(a letter that would have warmed even Matthew Arnold's Victo- 
rian heart), the element of the new cannot reach fulfillment save 
in an already existing organism, which may be called tradition. 
The rest of the passage is deserving of careful reading: — 

" Novelty and tradition are the two principles or elements 
into which all literary or artistic expression instinct with 
life is resolvable. And yet, after all, such resolution is im- 
practicable, for the two elements are inextricably if indis- 
cernibly interwoven. A poet or artist who casts aside 
these laws of the true artistic genius remains a stranger to 
the highest refinements of the human spirit ; and his works, 
in proportion as he is unable to assimilate the divine secrets 
of culture, present a surface bruised and deformed by ex- 
crescences. The cults exist to sing the praises of these de- 
formities and to proclaim that the most painful of them 
are the most beautiful." 

Here, in these luminous words, is no mechanical gospel of a 
"return to the past" such as the modern writer quite properly 
spurns. The war, the peace of Versailles, and the history of the 
world since that 'peace' will have done much for literature if 
they have revealed the past, as even the doctrine of biological 
evolution failed to do, as in the fullest sense present and living. 
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There is no "dead past" in general history or in the arts, and 
those who, refusing to perceive this, seek to erect a new social 
order or a new art, no matter how splendid their powers of im- 
agination, are giving their energies to what is not living, nor 
even dead (since it never lived), but unreal. In so far as our 
writers are trying to express the modern and the American while 
suppressing the past and the human, they are dealing with un- 
realities and their forms are deformities. One must admire 
their energy, their creative force ; one must deplore their lack of 
proper data, of sufficient material to work with. Like Byron, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, they do not know enough. 

Norman Foerster. 

The University of North Carolina. 



